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this duality the Spirit has no selj-existence such as God has, though it 
possesses self-activity. The Spirit of God is from God just as the Son of 
God also is. He is another from God, or, better said, God in his "other- 
ness." 

From these extracts it is readily seen that the volume has little that the 
critical student can use to further his investigation of the subject. The 
book, however, will find its way into the hands of a class of people who are 
averse to all critical problems, and in such hands it will without doubt aid 
in stimulating thought and clarifying certain ideas. The method of 
presentation is logical, and the spirit in which the work is done, earnest and 
devout. 

The third part of Lechler's work, issued after his death, is concerned 
only with the practical application of the doctrine of the Spirit to church 
life and work. Its usefulness is thus, to a great extent, limited to workers 
in the field of applied Christianity. The volume contains little that the 
author has not in some form stated in his previous volumes on the subject, 
but the material is given a different turn or application. The author tries 
to show the intimate relation which exists between the Holy Spirit and the 
church. The latter possesses in itself neither self-existence nor self-activity. 
The Spirit is the constant and active force in the church. It uses as instru- 
ments both persons and things for the advancement of the kingdom of God. 

In this book the author shows a strong tendency (not wholly absent 
from the volumes which have preceded it) to over-elaborateness. The 
German passion for orderliness and completeness has often led him to 
repeat what he has said in some other connection, a reference to which 
would serve his purpose as well. 

In conclusion, we may say of the three volumes, taken together, that 
they form one of the most elaborate treatments of the biblical doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit found in recent literature. 

William R. Schoemaker. 

Menominee, Mich. 



RECENT BOOKS ON PATRISTIC LITERATURE 
A dozen or so recent books on early Christian literature point to several 
significant facts concerning the present lines of interest in this field. The 
exploitation by recent scholarship of the non-Greek and Latin literatures 
has procured rich spoil, and at the same time has raised the translation 
to a position of even more importance than the text; for, while all serious 
workers may be supposed to be at home in Greek and Latin, they mainly 
must be excused from Georgian and Armenian, or even Coptic and Syriac, 
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so far as possible. That a correct text, however, is recognized to lie at 
the foundation of all is strongly emphasized in the fact that the translations 
here considered even take into account text-critical matters so that trans- 
lators substantially form new texts, while the works directly concerned 
with text-criticism are of consummate thoroughness. The elaborate study 
of the Clementine literature and those connected with the Apostolical 
Constitutions suggest that the higher criticism is far from being confined 
to the biblical writings, and, finally, the fact that one-third, and perhaps 
not the least important one-third, of this group is concerned directly with 
Egypt is significant of the remarkable present-day growth of our knowledge 
of that land. 

The high promise of the source-critical and historico-critical first part of 
Dom Butler's edition of The Lausiac History of Palladius (1898) is well 
sustained by this second part, 1 which contains a critical edition of the 
shorter Greek text, with introductory study of the manuscripts, footnote 
apparatus of variants, fifty-odd pages of critical and historical notes, and, 
characteristically of Butler's well-considered, unhurried comprehensive- 
ness, four appendices and five indexes. The appendices concern chronol- 
ogy, literary sources, and a classification of the variants ; the indexes include 
beliefs and practices, Scripture citations, personal names, geographical 
names, and Greek words. A map of monastic Egypt and a chronological 
table, in the introduction, add materially to the practical value of the 
edition. The purely manuscript work is unpretentious and modestly 
referred to as limited to the "materials at my disposal," but these materials 
include personal collations, or at least verifications, of every western manu- 
script used, and the minute thoroughness with which the table of manu- 
scripts is worked out leaves little to be desired in this regard. The work 
bears throughout the earmarks of the best modern cosmopolitan method 
and of competency in all its aspects — textual, historical, literary, source- 
critical, and especially linguistic. In it we have not only the only text of 
the shorter and, as Butler thinks, original form, but apparently a very 
admirable text, and, whatever individual conclusions may be disputed, 
the net result must remain creditable enough to the author and the group 
to which he belongs, to deserve specially emphatic mention and to promise 
permanent usefulness. 

Of hardly less interest to the student of Egyptian Christianity is Lei- 
poldt's thorough study from Coptic sources of the life of Sinuthios, or 

1 The Lausiac History of Palladius. II: "The Greek Text, Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes." By Dom Cuthbert Butler. [ = "Texts and Studies: Contri- 
butions to Biblical and Patristic Literature," Vol. VI, No. 2.] Cambridge: University 
Press, 1904. 9 + 278 pages. 
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Schenute. 2 This is a most welcome addition to our knowledge of the 
Coptic church. There is little enough literature on the "Father of Coptic 
Christianity," and what little there is, is based chiefly on a biography by 
his admiring but uncritical pupil, Besa. This study of his character, 
writings, theological and social activity, and especially of the cloister life 
in his famous White Cloister, is founded chiefly on Schenute's own works, 
of which there are hundreds of fragments scattered in various libraries. 
The study is one of very great interest and shows a man, intolerant 
indeed, a Copt of the Copts, hostile toward everything Greek, but sincerely 
pious in his fanatical way, who founded for his people a national church, 
a national literature, and, in a sense showed them the way to economic 
salvation. Not the least interesting result of the long life-work of this 
commanding personality was that, it is said, he paved the way for the only 
truly popular revolution in all Egyptian history. While the author dis- 
trusts the oriental imagination in the matter of figures, he points out that 
the data indicate that Schenute became a monk in 371 and died after 451 — 
which is not so far from the usual tradition, which gives him 118 years of 
life. 

Leipoldt's "Sahidic Extracts from the Apostolical Constitutions" 3 is 
a much slighter work, but is, in its way, equally well done. It includes 
a translation from Lagarde's text from the eighth book in the Canones 
Ecclesiastici, together with a fragment of another Coptic text of this from 
a Paris manuscript which varies a good deal from the one of Lagarde; 
and a translation of this latter also. 

The translation of the Didaskalia by Achelis and Flemming'* is founded 
on a text-study comparing the two manuscripts which underlie the texts 
of Lagarde and Gibson, respectively, with one another and with the variants 
of three other manuscripts, as well as with the Latin translation and the 
corresponding portions of the Apostolical Constitutions. . The Gibson 
manuscript (h) is found to be of a later line and abbreviated. The four 
essays, which occupy about as much space as the translation itself, deal 
with the text, the use of the New Testament in the Didaskalia, the author, 

2 Schenute von Atripe und die Entstehung des national-agyptischen Christentums. 
Von Johannes Leipoldt. [ = "Texte und Untersuchungen," N. F., Vol. X. No. 1.] 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. 6 + 213 pages. M. 7. 

3 Saidische Auszilge aus dem 8. Buche der Apostolischen Konstitutionen. Von 
Johannes Leipoldt. [ = "Texte und Untersuchungen," N. F., Vol. XI, No. 1 i.] 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. 1+61 pages. M. 2. 

4 Die syrische Didaskalia Ubersetzt und erklart. Von Hans Achelis und Johannes 
Flemming. [ = "Texte und Untersuchungen," N. F., Vol. X, No. 2.] Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1904. 6+387 pages. M. 12.50. 
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place and date, and, most interesting of all to a general reader, the church 
life of the age as exhibited in the Didaskalia. The work was written in 
Ccelesyria in the third century, more likely near the end than the beginning 
of the century,' by a bishop who was not much of a theologian, though a 
reputable Bible student and a skilled physician — a sort of Bible-college 
medical missionary — perhaps born a Jew, who consciously and conscien- 
tiously attempts to perpetrate the pious fraud of representing the work as 
having been actually written by the apostles. , 

Something like a sequel to the essay on the New Testament canon of 
Achelis-Flemming is Baur's Apostolos der SyrerJ This is an account of the 
state of the canon of the New Testament (except the gospels) among, the 
Syrians between 360 and 460 A. D. Both Syriac writing and Greek- 
writing Syrians are included among the sources searched, and the conclu- 
sion of the matter is that all the Syrian writers included in their canon the 
Acts, the ten general letters of Paul, including Hebrews, and finally three 
out of four pastoral epistles, while they unanimously rejected the four 
short catholic epistles and the Apocalypse. The four longer catholic 
epistles and the epistle to Philemon are authoritative to some and not to 
others, and similarly some apocryphal writings, such as the Acts of Thecla, 
third Corinthians, second Philippians, and one to the Laodiceans, are used 
by one writer or another as authentic, but never won a place in the "official " 
New Testament. 

The Pseudo-Clementine literature, which, if not Syrian, has at least 
Syrian affiliations, is one of the best existing types of complex literary 
evolution, and has during the last century called forth some most brilliant 
essays in documentary criticism. This essay of Waitz 6 is not unworthy 
of its company. Although the author modestly disclaims pretension to 
the comprehensiveness of some of his predecessors, limits the work to 
"source-criticism," and leaves to others to decide how far he may have 
advanced the matter toward its goal, he can hardly fail to realize his modest 
hope that the essay will, at least, "contribute something" to move things 
beyond that "dead center" at which this "weighty literary problem" has 
so long stuck fast. And, in fact, its application of modern methods of 
analysis are so thorough and acute that it seems to mark a very long step 
in a fresh direction. The author, first eliminating the Epitomes, as depend- 

s Der Apostolos der Syrer in der Zeti von der Mitte des vierten Jahrhunderts bis 
zur Spallung der syrischen Kirche. Von Walter Bauer. Leipzig: Roder, 1903. 
90 pages. M. 1.80. 

6 Die Pseudoklementinen Homilien und Rekognitionen : Eine quellenkrilische 
Untersuckung. Von Hans Waitz. [ = "Texte und Untersuchung," N. F., Vol. X, 
No. 4.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. 6+396 pages. M. 13. 
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ing on the Homilies, extracts from the Homilies and Recognitions their 
common source — the Grundschrijt. From this he then analyzes out four 
sources — the preaching of Peter, the Acts of Peter, the dialogues of Clement 
with Appion, and Bardesanes On Fate; then, by an exhaustive comparison 
of Scripture quotations, he proves his analysis, and incidentally makes 
contribution to the history of the canon. He concludes that the Grund- 
schrijt was written about 220-30 and its sources as follows: Preaching 
shortly after 135, but radically revised, with many additions, about the year 
200; the other three written about this same time or a little later. The 
Homilies and the Greek Recognitions were written on the basis of the 
Grundschrijt between 325 and 400, and 350 and 400, respectively, and 
each afterward suffered several known redactions. Like the critics of the 
Hexateuch and the critics of the gospels, the critics of the Clementines vie 
with one another in making both documents and their sources as late as 
possible; and therein they may be right, but it is not necessary to accept 
all of Waitz' conclusions in order to admire his thorough work. It may be 
doubted, too, whether any search for the Grundschrijt can be final which 
does not take more account of the Syriac form reckoned, not as a patch- 
work from Recognitions and Homilies, but as a stage of evolution of the 
Grundschrijt itself. 

Lietzmann's Kleine Texte? n, 12, add (No. 5) the liturgical texts 
relating to baptism and the Lord's Supper in the Eastern Church in the 
second and fourth centuries, and (No. 8) a handy introduction to the 
non-evangelical gospels, including recently found fragments. The series 
is being issued in England, with English tide page and cover. In the 
later issues the apparatus is also in English. 8 

The Clementine literature itself gets several hints for its interpretation 
from Reitzenstein's Poimandres. 9 The Hermetic literature is one of the 
the least, as Reitzenstein suggests, on the linguistic side and for New Testa- 
ment lexicography, its study is essential and has been too much neglected, 
subjects which are bound to have a revival as soon as the accumulating 
mass of developed material regarding Hellenism became usable. To say 
The difficulty of getting any meaning at all out of the "Hellenistic Mysti- 

1 Lietzmann, Hans. Kleine Texte jilr theologische Vortesungen nud Uebungen. 
(5) Liturgische texte I, (8) Apocrypha II: Evangelien; herausgegeben von Erich Kloster- 
mann. Bonn, Marcus u. Weber, 1903, 1904. 16 pages and 18 pages 16 1 . 

8 Materials jor the use of Theological Lecturers and Students, selected by Hans 
Lietzmann. Parts 1-5, 8-13. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co., 1904, 1905. 6d, 
a Part. See further on p. 582. 

9 Poimandres: Studien zur griechisch-agyptischen und fruhchristlichen Literatur. 
Von R. Reitzenstein. Leipzig: Teubner, 1904. 8+382 pages. 
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cism" is undoubtedly the secret of its neglect. A brave effort is here made 
to put matters in line, and certainly with enough measure of success to 
encourage others to attack the difficult task of attempting to understand 
the mass of magical, gnostic, cabalistic, New-Platonic, mystical material. 
The Poimandres, says Reitzenstein, had its origin in Egypt, and in its 
original form dates from before the beginning of the second century, and 
therefore any attempt to find Christian ideas in it is vain. In brief, the 
results of the author's study are that Poimandres' worship was founded 
within a hundred years before or after the birth of Christ by an Egyptian 
priest who developed the gnostic system; the cult spread and had a footing 
in Rome at the very beginning of the second century; in the course of time 
the mystic Egyptian element increased, and its prophetical tendency drew 
it close again to the numerous Hermes societies, in which it was absorbed 
during the third century, after which the Jewish influence grew, and in 
the fourth century the sect as a sect escapes our view. 

Three works of Hippolytus are, by this German translation by Bon- 
wetsch 10 from a Russian version of the Georgian text, which itself is a 
translation of an extant Armenian version from the lost original, for the 
first time made accessible to scholars. Whatever regret there may be 
that the chain of translations does not add still another (English) link, 
or did not link the German directly to the Armenian rather than give it 
via two other languages, it is a matter of congratulation to the average 
American scholar that it is a translation, not a Georgian or Armenian text, 
and thus puts the substance (together with an admirable apparatus demon- 
strating the genuineness of the works) of these three new genuine works 
of Hippolytus at the disposition of historical students. 

Lack of elaborateness in method is the last thing which could be charged 
to von Soden's preliminary study on the Cyprianic Letters. 11 Its chief aim 
is to show that a new edition of Cyprian is necessary and practicable. It 
discusses the origin and transmission of the collection of letters with refer- 
ence both to the contents and to the text. In the matter of manuscripts 
the author relies chiefly on printed catalogues and friendly memoranda 
from librarians, rather than on personal examination and collation; but he 
has diligently collected his material, and has displayed a most varied and 
ingenious method in searching out all aspects of the matter, so that his 

10 Drei georgisch erhaltene Schrijten von Hippolytus; Der Segen Jakobs, der Segen 
Moses, die ErzaMung von David und Goliath. Von G. Nath. Bonwetsch. [ = "Texte 
und Untersuchung," N. F., Vol. XI, No. 1 a.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. 4+98 pages. 

11 Die cyprianische Brief sammlung: Geschickte ihrer Entstehung und Uberliejerung. 
Von Hans von Soden. [ = "Texte und Untersuchung," N. F., Vol. X, No. 3.] Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs, 1904. 6+268 pages. M. 10.50. 
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work cannot fail to be of use to future workers in this field. The same may 
also be said of the author's various chronological and literary discussions, 
and especially of the elaborate genealogical discussion of the contents of 
the collection. 

Ernest Cushing Richardson. 
Princeton, N. J. 

The authenticity of the Ignatian epistles has in Hilgenfeld an enemy 
of long standing. The so-called Longer Greek recension and the Syriac 
recension are well recognized as the one an amplification and the other a 
reduction of the Eusebian seven epistles, which most modern critics are 
prepared to recognize in the so-called Shorter Greek recension. With 
the genuinely Ignatian character of these seven epistles goes the authenticity 
of the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, which with the later Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp concludes the authentic Ignatius- Polycarp literature, 
as generally understood. More than fifty years ago Hilgenfeld expressed 
his doubts as to the genuineness of these monuments, and the labors of 
Lightfoot, Harnack, and Zahn have not sufficed to lead him substantially 
to alter his view. As a preliminary to further discussion, however, he 
publishes what may be described as an Ignatian apparatus. 12 Here are 
all the documents belonging to the Ignatius-Polycarp literature, spurious 
and genuine, excerpted and interpolated, included in a single volume, 
for the convenience of students of the Ignatian problem who desire to 
survey the whole field and interrogate all the witnesses. There are brief 
introductions, and copious notes. The importance of the Ignatian epistles 
is so great, and the difficulties attending any solution of the problem so 
many and so serious, that help of every sort is to be welcomed. There 
is little material here, however, that had not been already assembled by 
Lightfoot, and made available in his still unsurpassed edition, in a form 
more attractive and even more original, since he gives the Syriac recension 
in Syriac, not in a mere translation. It would seem that Hilgenfeld might 
have given a clearer and more systematic statement of his present position 
on the Ignatian question, in connection with all this apparatus; but it 
is at least clear that the Ignatian allusions in the Epistle of Polycarp (chaps. 
9, 13) ring false to his critical ear, and the foundation thus being removed, 
the fate of the superstructure cannot be in doubt. Of especial interest 
is Hilgenfeld's effort to distinguish different hands in the interpolated 
and pseudo-Ignatian letters. 

■ a Ignatii Antiocheni et Polycarpi Smyrnaei Epistulae et Martyria. Edidit et 
adnotationibus instruxit Adolfus Hilgenfeld. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1902. xxiv+384 
pages. M. 12.80. 
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Of Rauschen's Florilegium Patristicum 1 * three parts have appeared. 
The first fasciculus is devoted to the apostolic fathers. Greek texts of 
the Didache, accompanied by the Latin version of chaps. 1-6, The 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, and selections from Ignatius, Clement, Barnabas, 
and others are given, with brief introductions and notes. To our minds, 
students who are ready for the study of these monuments require not so 
much selections from them as introduction to the complete documents, 
for which no excerpts are a sufficient substitute. This is an unpromising 
interpretation of the "patristic christomathy," as the editor describes his 
undertaking. It seems calculated to make the patristic learning of those 
who use it, too much a thing of shreds and patches. A better plan would 
be to select certain documents indeed, but to present them in their entirety. 

A second part contains extracts from Justin Martyr's Apologies, and 
does not escape the prevailing mania for text-improvement, albeit in a 
somewhat arbitrary and eclectic method. 

The third fasciculus, like the first and second, is intended for class 
use, presenting cheaply and conveniently texts of representative second- 
century documents of literary and historical interest. Such are the 
Muratorian Fragment, the Epitaph of Aberius, the Oxyrhynchus Logia, 
old and new, the Akhmim fragment of the Gospel of Peter, selections from 
the Protevangelium of James, the Acts of Apollonius, and certain other 
ancient martyrdoms. There are brief introductions, Latin translations of 
the Greek texts, and notes. In printing only excerpts from the Protevan- 
gelium a mistake has been made. To be of any real value, these documents 
must be presented in full, without reduction or modification — a thing 
wholly feasible in dealing with these relatively short texts. Any utility 
the Florilegium might have for consultation or reference is largely reduced, 
and may even be excluded, if this method is to be pursued; and its use- 
fulness in class work is equally impaired. The use of parenthesis () 
instead of the usual brackets [ ] to inclose restorations is certain to produce 
misunderstanding and confusion, since it leaves no way of distinguishing 
such sheer restorations from expansions of ordinary abbreviations. On 
the whole, however, this effort to put students directly in touch with his- 
torical sources is of interest and promise. 

The first volume of the Prussian Academy's edition of Eusebius 1 * begins 

r 3 Florilegium Patristicum digessit vertU adnotavit. G. Rauschen. Fasc. I, II, 
III. Bonn: Hanstein, 1904-5. M. 1.20; M. 1.50; M. 1.50. 

*4 Eusebius Werke, Erster Band: "Ueber das Leben Constantins. Constantins 
Rede an die Heilige Versammlung. Tricennatsrede an Constantin." Herausgegeben 
im Auftrage der Kirchenvater-Commission der Konigl. Preussichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Von Ivar A. Heikel [ — "Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der 
ersten drei Jahrhunderte "]. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. cvii+558 pages. M. 14.50. 
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with what is probably the latest of his works, the Life of Constantine. 
Professor Heikel, of Helsingfors, is the editor, and he has included with 
the Life two other minor Eusebian writings, Constantine's Oration to the 
Council and the Panegyric upon Constantine. The comparatively few 
manuscripts of these works and the principal published editions of them 
are described arid characterized. Among the manuscripts of the Life 
and the Oration, Heikel attaches most weight to Vaticanus 149, of the 
eleventh century, which had never been collated until he detected its 
excellence and made use of it for the present edition of the text. In 
general, use has been made of new collations of the manuscripts, pro- 
vided through the diligence of the editor and other scholars, so that the 
published texts, with their apparatus of readings, mark a real advance 
upon former editions. 

The so-called Life of Constantine is rather, as Photius called it, an 
encomium upon him, and follows in general the lines laid down by Greek 
rhetoricians for such compositions (Xoyos /Sao-tAiKos). The Oration is 
mentioned in the latter part of the Life (IV, 32), to which Eusebius prom- 
ises to append it, and thus seems to form a natural sequel to it. A close 
scrutiny, however, shows that the Oration is not the work of Eusebius, 
still less of Constantine, but of some writer of a later age, well versed in the 
writings of Eusebius. The Panegyric, like the Oration, is alluded to in the 
Life (IV, 46). It falls into two parts: chap. 1-10, "a religious glorification 
of Constantine's reign of thirty years," pronounced in the palace at Con- 
stantinople; and chaps, n-18, written probably at Jerusalem, and con- 
ceived in a different manner suggestive of Eusebius' De Theophania. The 
introductory essays, while not exhaustive, are pertinent and valuable, and 
the printed texts clear and handsome. A series of indices concludes this 
important volume. 

A theological study of the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corin- 
thians presents peculiar elements of interest when undertaken from the 
Roman Catholic point of view. Scherer's work on that epistle 15 posseses 
this peculiar interest, since it concerns itself chiefly, not with the literary 
or historical problems of Clement of Rome, but with his doctrines — of God, 
sin, the Trinity, Christ, salvation, the church. We are not surprised to 
find the author, with much learning and no inconsiderable skill, maintaining 
the threefold ministry, the monarchical episcopate, and the primacy of the 
Roman church in the time of Clement; all of which, we are convinced, 

is Der erste Clemensbriej an die Corinther, nach seiner Bedeutung jilrdie Glaubens- 
lehre der Katholischen Kirche am Ausgang des ersten christlichen Jahrhunderts unter- 
sucht. Von W. Scherer. Regensburg: Pustet, 1902. xv+315 pages. 
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are rather projected into the epistle from the author's mind, than disclosed 
in it by an impartial scrutiny. One would find one's way more easily 
about the book if the headlines carried chapter titles instead of chapter 
numbers. 

Von Gebhardt's collection of ancient martyrdoms 16 will prove a conven- 
ient one for students of early church history and Christian literature. The 
Greek and Latin texts are in part those of earlier editors, in part of the 
editor's own construction. They are printed without introductions, 
translations, or notes, except for a few textual variants, but there is an 
index of proper names and Scripture texts. The twenty-two documents 
included in the collection fairly cover the two centuries preceding Constan- 
tine. Here are the Martyrdom of Polycarp, the Passion of Perpetua, the 
Letter of the churches of Lyons and Vienne, the Acts of Paul and Thecla, 
the Arykanda Inscription, the libelli libettatici at Berlin and Vienna, to 
which must now be added the Oxyrhynchus libellus of the same period 
(250 A. D.). Pliny's letter and Trajan's rescript come to one's mind in 
connection with all this material for the history of the early persecutions; 
but they fall beyond the limits the editor has set himself. This little 
volume should help many to a first-hand knowledge of the spirit and 
conflict of the ancient church. 

The editor of the New Testament Zeitschrijt comes forward with an 
essay upon two well-known Gnostic hymns. Originally intended for 
publication in the Zeitschrijt, the essay soon outgrew the limits of an article, 
and now appears as an independent work. 1 ' Preuschen undertakes the 
translation and interpretation of these hymns, which have been connected 
with the name of the Gnostic Bardesanes. The Syriac, Greek, and Arme- 
nian texts presented are accompanied with German translations and 
textual notes. Of the first, the Bridal Song of Sophia, Preuschen prints 
the Greek text of Bonnet and the Syriac of Hoffmann, besides an Armenian 
fragment. For the second, the Song of Redemption, the Syriac alone 
appears. Both hymns were originally composed in Syriac, possibly by Barde- 
sanes, and were wrought into the Acts of Thomas, in which they have been 
preserved. Preuschen finds in them evidence that for the Gnostic Christian 
the great question was not the philosophical one of the source of evil, but 
the religio-ethical one of the escape from it. This he found answered in 

16 AusgewahMe Martyeracten und andere Urkunden cms der Verjolgungszeit der 
christiicken Kirche. (Acta Martyrum Selecta). Herausgegeben von Oscar von 
Gebhardt. Berlin: Duncker, 1902. x + 259 pages. 

17 Zwei gnostische Hymnen ausgelegt. Von Erwin Preuschen. Mit Text und 
Uebersetzung. Giessen: Packer, 1905. 80 pages. 
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the aeon Christ, who freed his soul from matter. His redemption was 
thus not a mere creation of the imagination, but a real experience. The 
study is an interesting example of the effort too rarely made in antiquity, 
to pierce beneath the surface of Gnosticism, and really understand its reli- 
gious spirit. 

With the help of certain notes left by Dr. Hort, Professor Mayor has 
edited and annotated the seventh book of the Stromateis of Clement of 
Alexandria. 18 The Stromateis are surprisingly full of interest, and the con- 
venience and attractiveness of this edition makes us wish it were not con- 
fined to the seventh book. The Greek text, constructed from fresh colla- 
tions of the single manuscript witness (Laurentianus, XI saec), occupies the 
left-hand page, while on the right appears the English translation. Essays 
and introductions precede the text, and valuable notes follow it. It is in 
these that Dr. Hort's contribution to the volume is included, his notes 
being distinguished by an initial. Much as anything of his will be prized, 
far the larger share in the present edition clearly belongs to Professor 
Mayor. The volume has an added interest as a monument of the life-long 

friendships of these Cambridge men. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
The University or Chicago. 

Nine years ago Licentiate Berendts, who is a Privatdocent in the Uni- 
versity of Jurjew or Dorpat, published at Deichert's in Leipzig Sludien 
tiber Zacharias-Apokryphen und Zacharias-Legenden, and edited an 
apocryphal fragment that up to that time was known only in an Old Slavic 
print, and that in an inaccessible volume issued by the imperial archaeo- 
logical commission in St. Petersburg in 1868. He then called attention 
to three other Slavic texts of the same kind and to a Greek text at Paris. 
Since that time he has diligently pursued the matter in the scant leisure 
at his disposal, and has also received help from friends, and in particular 
from Professor von Dobschutz, now of Strassburg, who gave him numerous 
notes touching manuscripts scattered over Europe, and who collated or 
copied more than one manuscript for him. In the pamphlet now before 
us 1 ' Berendts gives an account of the material that he has been able to 

18 Clement 0) Alexandria: Miscellanies Book VII. The Greek Text with Intro- 
duction, Translation, Notes, Dissertations and Indices. By the late F. J. A. Hort 
and J. B. Mayor. London: Macmillan, 1902. cxi + 455 pages. $5, net. 

'» Die handschrijtliche Ueberliejerung der Zacharias- und Johannes-Apokryphen: 
Ueber die Bibliotheken der Meteorischen und Ossa-Olympischen Kloster. Von A. Berendts. 
[ = "Texte und Untersuchungen," N. F., XI, Band, 3. Heft.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. 
84 pages. M. 2.70. 
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discover, and of the interconnections of the books and texts in question. 
It is to be hoped that he will pursue these researches and edit the texts 
which he has now come to know so well. 

In Greek three recensions exist. The first is found in MS. 1007 of 
the National Library at Athens, of which manuscript, with its twenty- 
eight different items, Berendts gives a full description. The second is 
found in a number of manuscripts, and is alleged to be by Eurippos, a 
disciple of John. The third is found in the MS. Coislin 296 in the National 
Library at Paris. There are, moreover, a number of "developed accounts " 
of these legends. And finally Berendts describes a narrative of the life 
and death of John that has nothing to do with the above legends, and that 
purports to proceed from John's disciple, Mark; of this seven sources 
are named. 

After thus treating of the tradition in Greek, Berendts turns to the 
Slavic texts. A number of manuscripts contain a text similar to that of 
the first Greek recension (of the first part of it), but of independent value. 
The discussion of these manuscripts contains numerous details of much 
interest. In like manner Slavic sources give, and that in full, the second or 
Eurippos form of the legend, but again in independent texts, the Slavic 
text looking somewhat like a free paraphrase of the Greek text, and the 
Greek text showing signs of an arbitrary abbreviation. In consequence, 
Berendts thinks that this second form of the legend must have been 
worked over by one man with an abbreviating, by another with a par- 
aphrasing, design, and that both were found in Greek. As the shorter 
form can be traced back to the ninth century, the original legend must' 
be much older. The third Greek recension does not appear to have been 
translated into Slavic, but the "developed legends" were translated. 
The careful comparison of the Greek and Slavic forms shows the acquain- 
tance of the author with the manuscripts and with the subject. 

Berendts adds at the close of the above discussion a reference to Porfiri 
Uspenski's account of the libraries in the Meteora and in the Ossa-Olympian 
monasteries. His words are largely conative, inciting, and interrogative, 
for it is not at all clear what has now become of the manuscripts which 
Porfiri saw. Some may have been carried to the National Library at 
Athens, some were probably stolen by the Turks when they occupied 
Thessaly in 1897-98, and some are perhaps still in the monasteries. It 
may be added that the monasteries may well have received further manu- 
scripts from private owners since Porfiri's time. Berendts points especially 
to a manuscript that contains writings of Hippolytus, to another with a 
nameless chronicle which he is inclined to suppose to be by Julius Africanus, 
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and to two manuscripts of parts of the Septuagint. Perhaps Berendts 
will himself go out and clear up the doubts attached to these books. In 
the meantime, scholars must thank him for the valuable information he 
has imparted in this booklet. 

Caspar Ren£ Gregory. 
The University of Leipzig. 

The great Berlin edition of the Greek Fathers of the first three centuries 
issued under the auspices of the Prussian Academy 20 is making steady 
progress. 21 Within less than a year after publication of Vol. X appeared 
Vol. XI, containing the third volume of the works of Eusebius. 22 It falls 
into two halves, the one giving the well-known Onomasticon, the other the 
less known Theophany. 2 * Dr. Erich Klostermann, to whom students of 
early Christian literature are indebted for so excellent work on Vol. Ill of 
the works of Origen, has presented an edition of the Onomasticon which 
may be considered an advance upon its immediate predecessor, 3 * notwith- 
standing the stringent criticism and severe condemnation heaped upon it 
on the part of some reviewers. 2 ' 

In his three introductory chapters Klostermann discusses (i) the work 
of Eusebius, (2) the tradition, and (3) the editions. These chapters are, 
in the main, a verbatim repetition of the editor's remarks printed in his 
pamphlet, Eusebius Schrijt irepl rS>v tokikSiv 6vo/j.ara>v ra>v iv ry daa 
ypa<j>r], i6 with some additional notes on the materials and results pub- 
lished by P. Thomsen in his dissertation for the doctorate. 2 ? 

20 See this Journal, Vol. IX, pp. 178-84 (January, 1905). 

21 See Ad. Harnack's report printed in the Sitzungsberichte der K. Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1905, No. IV, pp. 143, 144. 

23 For review of Vol. I of Eusebius, see above, p. 569; Vol. II, of which Part I 
appeared in 1903 (see Vol. VIII of this Journal, p. 382), and Part II is announced for 
publication within the year 1905, will be reviewed on completion of the volume. 
— Editors. 

2 3 Eusebius Onomastikon der biblischen Ortsnamen. Herausgegeben .... von 
Erich Klostermann. Mit einer Karte von Palastina. xxxvi + 207 pages. M. 8. — 
Eusebius Theophanie: Die griechischen Bruchstucke, und Ueberselzung der Syrischen 
Ueberlieferung. Herausgegeben .... von Hugo Gressmann. xxx + 272 pages. 
M. 9.50. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. Vol. Ill, bound, M. 20. 

2 4 Onomastica Sacra. Edidit Paulus de Lagarde. Gottingae, 1870. Alteram ed. 
Gottingae, 1887. Klostermann pays due credit to the edition of this great Orientalist. 

2 s Notably Nestle in the Berliner philologische Wochenschrijt, 1904, No. 37. 

26 "Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur," 
Neue Folge, Band VIII, Heft 2 b. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. 28 pages. 

2 ? Palastina nach dem Onomasticon des Eusebius. Tubingen, 1903. Also printed 
in Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina Vereins,Vol. XXVI (1903), Heft 3, 4, pp. 97-14K 
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The Onomasticon is the only extant work of Eusebius on biblical archae- 
ology in which he continues and develops the science inaugurated by 
Origen. Two other geographical works, introductory to the Onomasticon 
and still known to Procopius of Gaza, are lost completely. The Ono- 
masticon is a list of geographical names, with brief notes ; the words arranged 
alphabetically and, again, under biblical books. The material was naturally 
drawn chiefly from the LXX and the Hexapla; but indebtedness can 
also be discerned to official maps and route-books, such as must have been 
accessible to the compiler or procurable at the provincial capital, Caesarea ; 
and, also, to private sources of information and to the compiler's personal 
observations; occasionally also to the Archmology of Josephus.* 8 

Next to the Bible, the Onomasticon is the most important source of our 
knowledge of the geography of ancient Palestine. The work was dedicated 
to Paulinus, bishop of Tyre, and must therefore have been completed 
before his death in 336 A. D. The terminus a quo, 324 A. D., assumed by 
Schulten, 39 appears to be most doubtful. 

The original manuscript of the Onomasticon was deposited in the 
episcopal library at Caesarea. On this is based the only extant Greek 
manuscript, codex Vaticanus gr. 1456 of the twelfth century .3° This 
naturally formed the basis of this edition; the few other extant manuscripts 
being but first, or even secondary, copies of the Vaticanus.3 1 Even then, 
the text is mutilated by large omissions and corrupted by many scribal and 
other errors, some of which may have occurred in the original exemplar of 
Eusebius. 

The Greek text was known, in later years, to only a few, among whom 
we mention the author of the maps of Madaba and Procopius of Gaza. 

Jerome, toward the year 390 A. D., translated the Greek text into Latin 
and edited it in accordance with his well-known method. He omitted a 
few portions and added the Latin translation to the Hebrew words, and also 

145-88. This dissertation is a most important contribution toward a correct under- 
standing of text as well as literary character of the Onomasticon. It appears to us 
that Klostermann does not give it the credit which it deserves. See also the Theo- 
logische Jahresberickt, Vol. XXIII (1903), pp. 187, 343. 

a8 Preface, p. xvii and n. 2; "Texteund Untersuchungen," he. cit., p. 11, n. 1. 

a » Die Mosaikkarte von Madaba, p. 41. See this Journal, Vol. VI, pp. 151, 152 
(January, 1902). 

30 Against Klostermann's former assumption of saecl. XI (" Teste und Unter- 
suchungen," p. 15). 

3' So Lagarde in 1870. 
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observations on the variant readings of the versions. This Latin render- 
ing, known as the liber locorum or liber nominum, became in the future 
the guide for visitors to the Holy Land, such as Eucherius and Arculf, 
the venerable Bede and Rabanus Maurus. This Latin translation was 
copied innumerable times. Klostermann uses for his edition four Latin 
manuscripts, of which three belonged to the eighth and ninth centuries. 

The editio princeps, containing both the Latin translation and the Greek 
text, is published by the learned Jesuit father, J. Bonfrere, Paris, 1631. 
Of importance are also the editions of D. Villarsi, 1735 (2d ed., 1767), 
who discovered the codex Vaticanus gr. 1456; and of Paul de Lagarde, 
who, especially in his second edition, emphasized the fact that all extant 
Greek manuscripts are copies, directly or indirecdy, of the Vaticanus, 
which alone he printed, ignoring the others completely even in cases where 
with their help manifest corruptions and palpable mistakes of the Greek 
text could have been corrected. 

Pp. 2-177 contain, printed on opposite pages, the Greek text and the 
Latin translation. Footnotes give the scriptural references and allusions, 
parallels from Procopius of Gaza^ 2 and other authors, and also the spellings 
of the map of Medaba. Wendland and Wilamowitz-MSllendorf materially 
assisted the editor in the establishment of the Greek text, and their names 
are met with on almost every page. 

In some cases Jerome added explanatory glosses of his own to the text 
as translated by him. These the editor has generally printed in italics J3 
In all these cases the question arises naturally: Which one of the two 
texts contains the more original, the more correct reading ? How far are 
such divergencies due merely to carelessness of the translator; and how 
far and to what extent do they indicate corruptions of the Greek text ?34 
The editor would have laid his readers under the greatest obligation, and 
would have assisted materially toward a better understanding and truer 
appreciation, of both the original and its translation had he, on 
the basis of a thorough, critical study of text and translation arrived at 
some general principle which would have served as a guide in deciding 

3* For which cod. Monacensis Gr. 358 has been used. 

33 But not always. Compare, e. g., on p. 71 the articles "Geennon" and "Gaba- 
thon;" p. 73, "Gedud" and "Ger;" p. 125, "Moab," last sentence should be italicized. 
Also see the Greek and Latin articles 'Apoaelp and "Aruir," pp. 32, 11. 9, 10 and 33, 
11. 10, 11; ipcuryd and "Fasga," pp. 168, 11, 28-30 and 169, 11. 22, 24. 

3+ Compare p. 97, 11. 11, 12, "Enan" with p. 96, 11. 14, 15, "Rviv; or, the end of 
article "Thalcha," p. 97, 11. 27, 28 with p. 96, 1. 27; and, again, p. 35, 1. 19, with p. 34, 
1. 22. 
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such questions. This the editor has not done, and herein consists the 
chief demerit of this edition . We should have welcomed, also, some 
restorations of the Greek text in the case of larger lacunae,3S where the 
Latin supplies the sense. This could have been done with the help of 
such scholars as Wendland and Wilamowitz-Mollendorf . 

Following the text are printed copious indexes (pp. 181-205), an< ^ two 
pages of additions and corrections. The map of Palestine is that published 
by Thomsen in his dissertation. 

Gressman's edition of the Greek fragments of the Theophany and the 
German rendering of the Syriac translation of the five books containing 
this theological treatise are very carefully done. The Theophany, whose 
genuineness and authenticity have never been questioned, has been pre- 
served only in a Syriac translation found in but one manuscripts 6 copied 
"in Urhai (Edessa) by a man called Ia'qob and completed in the year 
723 in the last month Thesrin," i. e., in February, 411 A. D. The trans- 
lation into Syriac was made during the lifetime of Eusebius or, at the latest, 
shortly after his death; for the present manuscript exhibits mistakes and 
errors which, by their nature, could not have been made by the translator, 
but rather by the first or a later copyist of the Syriac. It is a very literal 
translation, and at times, barely intelligible. A great help toward a correct 
knowledge of the text are the extracts from and cross-references of the 
author to other works made by Eusebius himself. He has often incor- 
porated into the Theophany, written about 333 A. D., portions of the 
Demonstrationes evangeUcae^ and, again, parts of the Theophany into the 
Laus Constantini.s* In addition, there are in the Theophany many quo- 
tations from other authors which almost all appear also in the Praepara- 
tiones evangelicae,* 9 or in the Church History.* 

35 Such as Villarsi had made in his edition, as noted by Klostermann on p. 154, 
note to article Siryeip. 

36 Discovered by Henry Tattam, of Bedford, in 1839, and now deposited in the 
British Museum. A Syriac translation is mentioned first in the catalogue of Ebed-Jesu . 

37 Book III of the Demonstrationes evangelicae corresponds to Book V of the 
Theophany. 

3 8 See Heikel's edition of Vol. I of the Works of Eusebius, in this series, reviewed 
on pp. 569 f . above. More than half of this work is embodied in the first three books 
of the Theophany. 

39 Edited lately by E. H. Gifford, J&iaefltoo rod ftaiHplXov e6ayyt\ticrjs vporrapa- 
cKevijs X6y<x U, rec, angl. vert., notis et indd. instr. 4 vols. Oxonii: Clarendon 
Press, 1903. 

*° Edited in this series by Eduard Schwartz. See n. 22 above. 
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The Demonstrationes preceded the Theophany; the latter, again, 
antedating the Laus Constantini, whose second part, the Bao-iA.iKos (chaps. 
11-18), is a miniature Theophany, appended to the '^pua.KovrairqpiKo^ 
(chaps. 1-10). 

The Theophany is a work of great interest. It contains, especially 
in Book II, very strange instructions directed against the philosophers and 
paganism, against superstitions and pagan morality, human sacrifices, 
temples and oracles. 

The polemic method of Eusebius presents many features in common 
with stoic philosophy, as found in Philo's De Providentia. All the character- 
istic sayings found in both authors were common property of all the edu- 
cated classes, both pagan and Christian.* 1 There are also some passages 
in common with the apologetic literature of early Christianity. These 
explain the relation of the Theophany to the Contra Celsum of Origen. 

In conclusion, we can truly say that Gressman has assisted all students 
of Eusebius materially toward a better understanding and truer apprecia- 
tion of the classical and philosophical learning of the great church father. 

Pp. 3-35 contain seventeen fragments of the Greek text,* 2 preserved 
in the catenae of Nicetas of Heraclea on the gospel of Luke and the epistle 
to the Hebrews, extant in four different manuscripts.43 Concerning these 
fragments the editor says: "Die griechischen Bruchstiicke sind kein 
Abdruck der handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung, das heisst des von Niketas 
beschnittenen und redigierten Eusebiustextes, sondern wollen die betref- 
fenden Partien dieser Schrift moglichst so wiederherstellen, wie sie im 
urspriinglichen Original gelautet haben" (Pref., p. xxvii). On pp. 39-258 
is printed the German translation of the Syriac rendering of this 
treatise on the Nature of God and the Logos, and the function 
of the latter in the salvation of mankind. P. 258 has a list 
of errata. As in the case of its predecessors, this volume is 
embellished by not less than five most carefully wrought indexes. 
Very interesting is a comparison of pp. 260-65 — index of quo- 
tations from the Old and the New Testaments, cross-references to the 

41 "Eusebius hat den Ursprung der von ihm vorgetragenen stoischen Gedanken 
nicht immer gewusst, er hat nicht direktaus den Schriften jener Schule geschdpft; 
vielmehr wird man annehmen milssen, dass stoische Vorstellungen, Bilder und 
Termini langst Allgemeingut nicht nur der gebildeten Heiden, sondern auch der gebil- 
deten Christen geworden waren" (Pref., p. xxv). 

42 Fragment 1 belongs to Book I; Fragments 2 and 3, to Book III; 4-15, to 
Book IV; and 16 and 17, to Book V. 

43 Codd. Vat. 161 1 (saec. XII); Paris, 238 (saec. XIII); Vindob. theol. Nesse 
71 (saec. XII-XIII); Paris, Coisl. 201 (saec. XIV-XV). 
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author's works, and quotations from other writers, Christian and pagan — 
with pp. 143-51 of the editor's Studien in.Eusebs Theophanie;** and espe- 
cially of pp. 265-71, " Namenregister " and "Wortregister," as compared 
with pp. 1-69 of the Studien, containing a list of terms employed in the 
Syriac version with Greek equivalents. The " Sachregister," or, summary 
of the teaching of Eusebius in the Theophany, on p. 272, is most elaborately 
described in the Studien, pp. 1-34, which are essential toward a correct 
understanding and right estimate of the text as published, in translation, by 
the editor. Attention is also called to Gressmann's minute comparison 
of the text of the Syriac rendering with that of the Greek fragments and 
parallel texts, on pp. 56-142, 152-54 of these studies. 

Kraatz's learned monograph on the Coptic Acts of the Council of 
Ephesus, 431 A. D., and Ter-Minassiantz's sketch of the history of the 
Armenian church in its relation to the Syrian churches until the end of 
the thirteenth century ,« are welcome additions to the critical literature 
on these, somewhat recondite, topics. The Coptic documents, published in 
German translation, were first printed in the" Memoires publies par les mem- 
bres de la mission archeologique francaise auCaire," T. VIII (Paris, 1892), 
by Bouriant with a translation, disfigured by many mistakes and errors. 
The text is found in two manuscripts, of which the one contains pp. 3-8, 
1 1-58, 61-96; the other, pp. 35-46, corresponding to pp. 47-59 of the 
former. There are in both manuscripts two columns to the page. Begin- 
ning and end, as well as some intermediate portions, are thus wanting. 
These documents have hitherto been singularly neglected. Amelineau's 
report, considering the whole document genuine and authentic, is insufficient 
and without the least critical value.* 6 Bouriant's texts have been carefully 
collated for the editor by Karl Schmidt, the well-known authority on 
Coptic manuscripts. Pp. 4-132 contain Kraatz's translation, with critical 

** " Texte and Untersuchungen," Vol. VIII, Heft 3. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. 
xiii + 154 + 70 1 * pages. M. 8. 

45 Koptiscke Akten zum Ephesinischen Konzil vom Jakre 431. Ubersetzung 
und Untersuchungen von W. Kraatz. viii + 220 pages. — Die Armenische Kirche in 
ihren Beziehungen zu den Syrischen Kirchen bis zum Ende des jj. Jahrhunderts. Von 
Erwand Ter-Minassiantz. xii + 212 pages. Both in "Texte und Untersuchungen" 
Neue Folge, Vol. XI, Heft 2, M. 7; Heft 4, M. 7.50. 

4 6 Two other notices of these documents, on the other hand, take a most unfavorable 
attitude toward them. The one is published anonymously in the Church Quarterly 
Review, October, i8ar, pp. 91 ff., "The Council of Ephesus;" and the other (in 
Russian) by Bolotov in the Christ. Tschtenija, 1892, pp. 63 ff. Bolotov's knowledge 
of the documents is based on the English article, not on a study of the Coptic text. 
See Kraatz, pp. 202-14, where the author disagrees on several points of Bolotov's 
conclusions. 
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textual notes and emendations mostly due to Schmidt. The Greek text 
of the letters in this account has been preserved and was published in 
Vol. IV of Mansi's Collect. Cone. It is here printed side by side 
with the German translation of the letters — a most convenient help. 
Mansi has also the Greek text of the names of the bishops and other mem- 
bers of the Council, which, printed alongside the Coptic readings, are most 
interesting for the sake of comparison. It is evident that these Coptic 
documents were not a mere translation of the Greek and Latin reports 
of the acts of this council, but rather an account differing in some essential 
points from these reports. How much of historical truth is contained 
in these documents the editor sets out to show in a series of four critical 
discussions, (pp. 132-202) taking up (1) the Council of Ephesus according 
to the Coptic documents, which differ from all other accounts in that 
they make Apa Victor, the archimandrite of Pbav, the central figure, 
all other accounts not mentioning him at all. Who then (2) was Apa 
Victor? The documents state that he was a man thoroughly devoted to 
Cyril, the archbishop of Alexandria, and, at the same time, highly esteemed 
by Emperor Theodosius, with whom he is said to have had great influence. 
On behalf of Cyril he went to Constantinople to win over the emperor, 
who favored Nestorius, for Cyril and his party. As he did not succeed, 
the partisans of Cyril accused him of using his influence against, rather 
than in favor of, Cyril. Hastening back to Ephesus, he cleared himself 
of this suspicion, and soon returned to Constantinople bringing the first 
news of the condemnation of Nestorius.*? The great prominence given 
by these documents to Apa Victor as well as to Bishop Cyril proves that 
they were written shortly after the time of the Council, during the fifth 
century. (3) The Coptic author was in general faithful and correct when- 
ever he translated from the Greek account of the proceedings of the Council. 
Wherever mistakes occur, they are due to his incomplete mastery of the 
Greek language. Only occasionally he introduced, from his partisan point 
of view, more or less arbitrary changes. There are, in these documents, 
also five Coptic letters for which no Greek equivalent exists. Of these 
only one appears to be a forgery. (4) The attitude of John, bishop of 
Antiochia, toward Nestorius and his followers. This bishop arrived late 
at the Council, and his vanity was hurt by the fact that his brother-bishops 
47 Kraatz finds indirect support for his views in the excellent dissertation of 
Johannes Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe und die Entstehung des national itgyptischen 
Christentums ( = " Texte und Untersuchungen," Neue Folge, Vol. X, 1), to which Crum, 
Journal of Theological Studies, 1903, pp. 129-33; Lejay, Revue critique, 1903, No. 32; 
and Kriiger, Theologischer Jahresbericht. Vol. XXIII, pp. 763, 764, pay the highest 
tribute. 
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had not awaited his arrival. Attributing this mostly to Cyril, John antag- 
onized him, although he was no friend of Nestorius and agreed on the 
main point at issue, the Osotokos, with Cyril and his followers. As soon 
as Cyril approached him in a friendly and more respectful manner, John 
readily agreed to the rejection of Nestorianism. Pp. 215-19 contain a 
list of proper names mentioned in these Coptic documents; and p. 220, 
a few corrections. 

Ter-Minassiantz contributes a careful study of the relations that 
existed between the Armenian church and the Syrian churches from the 
fourth to the end of the thirteenth century, with an introductory chapter 
on the early beginnings of Christianity in Armenia down to the Mono- 
physite controversies. A close examination of the extant Armenian and 
Syriac documents reveals, even to the author's astonishment, the fact 
that Julianism permeated the whole Armenian church; that it was not 
only Monophysite in the usual sense of the word, but, from the beginning, 
and at least, up to the eighth century, adhering to the most rigid form of 
Monophysitism, represented by Julian, bishop of Halicarnassus, in Asia 
Minor, the victorious opponent of Severus, the patriarch of Antioch, 
whom the Armenian church as early as the middle of the sixth century 
condemned as a heretic, while Julian is scarcely ever mentioned, simply 
because he was supposed to have taught exactly what Athanasius and 
Cyril, as well as all the orthodox church fathers and the Sacred Scripture, 
had believed and taught, namely, that the body of Christ prior to his 
resurrection was &<f>6aprw (incorruptible). So firmly was this belief 
rooted in the Armenian church that the fathers of later centuries remained, 
in reality, Julianists, or Apkthartodoceke, even though in their writings 
and teaching they often were found vacillating owing to their relations 
to the Severian Jacobites, 48 and also, but not least, to the Byzantine theo- 
logians; approaching, apparently, the Severians, or Phthartolatra, more 
and more. These results are reached mainly in chaps. 2 and 3, entitled 
"The Factions in the Syrian Churches of the Orient and Their Rela- 
tions to the Armenian Church" (pp. 29-59), an< i "The Armenian Church 
and the Syrian Jacobites" (pp. 59-90). Chaps. 4 and 5 continue the 
historical survey, discussing "The Liturgical Controversies of the Syrians 
and Armenians to the End of the Twelfth Century" (pp. 91-122), and 
the friendly relations between Nerses Snorhali (Clayensis), the Armenian 
Catholicos, and Michael the Great, the Syrian patriarch, during the latter 
half of the twelfth century; their common attitude against the union 
attempts of the Byzantine church (pp. 122-36). In chap. 6 the author 

4* Followers of Jacob Baradams, of the sixth century, and adherents of Severus, 
who maintained that the body of Jesus, while upon earth, was <t>0aprbr in nature. 
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discusses the teaching, concerning the body and the passion of our Lord, 
of some Armenian fathers, from the seventh to the thirteenth century, whose 
views had not been spoken of in the preceding chapters. He compares 
with the general teachings of the Armenian Fathers that of the well-known 
Julianist Monophysite, Philoxenus of MabMg (pp. 136-51). 

An appendix of eighteen pages contains five documents and letters — 
in German translation — corroborating various statements made by the 
author. The first four are letters between the Syrians and Armenians. 
The fifth document is an extract from the writings of Chosrowik, of the 
eighth century, showing for the first time, that Julian of Halicarnassus 
condemned Eutyches as a heretic, without ever mentioning his name. 
Pp. 170-97 contain, in Syriac and with German translation, the genuine 
acts of the Armenian-Syrian synod at Manazkert, 726 A. D., which, while 
clearing away some few obstacles, did not succeed in bringing about the 
wished-for union of the two churches. On pp. 198 and 199 we find a 
welcome list of the sources consulted by the author, on pp. 199 and 200 
a good bibliography, and on pp. 201-12 a very complete and carefully 
executed index. 

Lietzmann's Kleine Texte are finding favor also in England and in 
this country, nearly the whole series, thus far published in Germany, 
having appeared in England. The low price and the attractive 
appearance may assist in the large circulation of these texts, which 
are carefully edited and well printed. A recent addition is Clemen's 
publication of the fragment of a Latin translation of the Assumptio 
Mosis,* 9 based on a single manuscript, the Ambrosian Palimpsest 
C 73 inf. s. VII. Characters which the editors could not read with 
certainty are printed in italics. At the bottom of the page_ Clemen has 
given his own conjectures and those of others, explanations of the Latin 
forms and exegetical notes, and, at the end, the testimonia which refer to 
the Assumptio Mosis. 

49 The Assumptio Mosis. Edited by Carl Clemen [= "Materials for use of Theo- 
logical Lecturers and Students," selected by Hans Lietzmann, No. 10]. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell & Co., 1904. 16 pages. 6d. net. — The other materials thus far 
published are: (1) The Muratorian Fragment, and the Monarchian Prologues to the 
Gospels, by Hans Lietzmann; (2) The Oldest Martyrologies, by Hans Lietzmann; 
(3) Apocrypha, I. by E. Klostermann; (4) Selected Sermons, I, by Klostermann; 
(5) Liturgical Texts, I, "On the History of the Oriental Baptismal and Eucharistic 
Rite in the Second and Fourth Centuries," by Lietzmann; (8) Apocrypha, II, by 
E. Klostermann; (9) The Letter oj Ptolemceus toFlora,by A. Harnack;(ii).4^0<;ry/>foz, 
III, by Klostermann; (12) Apocrypha, IV, by Harnack; (13) Selected Sermons, II, 
by Lietzmann. 
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